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ROMNEY’S PORTRAIT OF LADY ARABELLA WARD 
BY MAURICE W. BROCKWELL 


ANY had imagined that the art collection of Mr. Joseph E. 
Widener, the fame of which is world-wide, was now finally 
constituted. But he has lately acquired Romney’s famous, 

but not recently exhibited, portrait of Lady Arabella Ward. The 
picture is a three-quarter canvas, in the eighteenth century language 
of the studio, and represents her in pale blue dress, black shawl 
and white muslin bodice, with a blue velvet band round her neck. 
But above all we notice the large hat, the under brim of which is 
lined with light blue. Her hair is powdered and she looks out to 
the left. The lady was born in 1757 and we read in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1783 (p. 180) that in February “Lady Ara- 
bella Crosbie was married to Ward, Esq. of the Kingdom of 
Ireland.” The next number of the Magazine is more precise, as 
it tells us of the marriage of “Lady Arabella Crosbie, sister to the 
Earl of Glandore, to Ward, Esq., of Castle Ward, County of 
Down, in Ireland.” 

Before very long she gave her first sitting to Romney for this 
canvas, which measures thirty inches by twenty-five. For we find 
in Romney’s Diary under March 15, 1783, the entry: “Lady A. 
Ward at 3.” There is a long interval between that sitting and the 
next, and the reason is not difficult to find. Her two eldest sons 
were born in 1785 and 1786, and their deaths in infancy doubtless 
occasioned the interruption in the sittings. However, on November 
19, 1787, we find the entry: “Mr. Ward at 2, Lady A. Ward at 1.” 
Her name occurs again several times in that and the following 
month. On January 12, 1788, her name appears for the last time. 
Ward and Romney tell us that on June 14 of that year Romney gave 
a receipt to “Mr. Ward for his and Lady A. Ward’s portraits, 3 
qrs., in full, £47.5/—. Both sent off to the care of Samuel Johnston, 
Liverpool, June 17, 1788.” The price is just what we should have 
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expected, as we know that in 1781 Romney was asking twenty 
guineas, and by 1787 twenty-five guineas for a portrait of this size. 
How much cheaper Romney’s portraits were than Reynolds’s is 
shown by the fact that, as early as 1766, the future President was get- 
ting fifty guineas for such a portrait. Yet beyond all question the 
works of the cheaper practitioner are to-day in a far finer state of 
preservation. The receipt in question seems to show that, when 
originally commenced, Lady Arabella’s portrait would cost only 
twenty guineas and so would prove that it was not until after March, 
1783, that Romney raised his fee. The consequence was that in this 
case the husband, who first sat November 3, 1787, had to pay the 
higher fee. This is strange, when we consider the financial dis- 
parity to-day between a male and a female portrait of the same 
quality. 

But what is known of the Crosbie family? 

According to Charles Smith, the Irish family of Crosbie or 
Crosby is a branch of the English family of that name. Although 
Smith did not go deeper into the question, we may point to the men- 
tion of the Crossebie family in England in the time of Edward IT 
and to Sir John Crosbie who, 7 Edward IV, was returned to 
Parliament as a representative for the City of London together with, 
strangely enough, John Warde. Sir John Crosbie, Mayor of the 
Staple—or mart for the importation of merchandise—at Calais circa 
1470, is famous as having built Crosbie House, his magnificent 
house in Bishopsgate Street. 

Smith holds that toward the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign the Crosbie family settled in Kerry, being descended from 
a family of the name in Great Crosbie in Lancashire. This was, 
doubtless, another branch of the family. At least as early as the 
reign of Henry VIII the name is found in Ireland, as a Crosbie 
was Prior of Trim, County Meath, at that time. Jeremiah King 
informs us that on December 31, 1600, Patrick Crosbie declared that 
he was of English blood, his family name having been Crosby or 
Crosbie ever since 8 Edward IV. (He evidently referred to Sir 
John Crosbie, then representative in Parliament, as we have shown.) 
According to O’Donovan and other authorities, the Crosbie family 
is of Irish origin; and they say that the first Crosbie of note was 
son of the “Chiefe Rhymor of O’Moore,” who was named Patrick 
MacCrossan, dexterously anglicized Crosby or Crosbie.” In any 
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event, there were in Ireland, late in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, Patrick 
Crosbie and his brother John. John Crosbie was prebendary of 
Disert, and was advanced to the Episcopal sees of Ardfert and Agha- 
doe by the privy seal of Elizabeth, October 2, 1600. Dying in 1621, 
he became the ancestor of the Crosbies of Ardfert, who now con- 
cern us. Sir Maurice Crosbie, of Ardfert, was in 1758 created Baron 
Branden, and his eldest son, William, married firstly Lady Theodosia 
Bligh, daughter of John, first Earl of Darnley. (The intermarriage 
of the Crosbie and Bligh families is of interest for us, as Mr. 
Widener possesses, in one of Gainsborough’s finest canvases, the por- 
trait of John, fourth Earl of Darnley, who was a nephew of Lady 
Theodosia Bligh and a cousin of the Hon. Edward Ward who, as 
we shall see, married his cousin Lady Arabella Ward.) 

William Crosbie, who succeeded his father as second Baron 
Branden in 1762, was in 1771 created Viscount Crosbie of Ardfert 
and five years later Earl of Glandore. Having married, secondly, 
Jane, widow of John Ward, the Earl died in Dublin in 1781. He 
had issue, Maurice (who died young), John, who succeeded him and 
married the Hon. Diana Sackville, Lady Anne Crosbie, Lady Theo- 
dosia Crosbie, and Lady Arabella, who now concerns us. She would 
be known as Miss Arabella Crosbie until, when she was five, her 
father succeeded to the Barony of Branden, and as the Hon. Arabella 
until her father was created an Earl in 1776. After that date she 
would have the courtesy title of Lady Arabella Crosbie, and on her 
marriage in February, 1783, she would be entitled the Hon. Lady 
Arabella Ward. 

The Hon. Edward Ward was the younger son of Bernard Ward, 
created Baron Bangor of Castle Ward in 1770 and Viscount Bangor 
eleven years later. The first Viscount married Anne, widow of 
R. H. Magill, and daughter of John, first Earl of Darnley already 
mentioned. The second Viscount, adjudged lunatic before 178s, 
died unmarried in 1827. In consequence, the Bangor honors and es- 
tates passed to his nephew, Edward Southwell Ward, who, born 1790, 
was the third but eldest surviving son of Lady Arabella Ward. From 
him the pair of portraits passed to his grandson, the fifth Viscount, 
who sent them from Castle Ward to be exhibited at the Royal Hi- 
bernian Academy in 1902. The one before us was also shown in 
London in the following year, when it was engraved by Scott Bridge- 
water. In March, 1917, the sixth Viscount, the great-grandson of 
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Lady Arabella, sold the portrait which lately passed, but not directly, 
to Mr. Widener. 

Lady Arabella survived her husband a year, and passed away 
November 19, 1813, at the age of fifty-six, as the Gentleman’s Maga- 
gine tells us: “at Capel Carig (sic) on her return from Ireland, Rt. 
Hon. Lady Arabella Ward, relict of Hon. Edward Ward of Castle 
Ward, Down, sister to the present Earl of Glandore.” 

In April, 1782, just one year before Lady Arabella first appeared 
in Romney’s studio, Emma Hart had sat for the first time to “the 
man in Cavendish Square” who, when our canvas was first taken in 
hand, was notoriously under the Circe-like spells of the “Divine 
Emma” and his fame firmly established. This was the moment when 
Romney set himself to paint the poetic idealizations of English 
female beauty which include Miss Rodbard with her skye-terrier, 
Lady Milner, Lady Rouse-Boughton and many others. We may 
note that it had been intended to paint the child into the picture 
with Lady Rouse-Boughton, but the idea was abandoned. Some- 
thing of the kind may even have been discussed regarding Lady 
Arabella and her two infants. Before our canvas was sent home the 
magnificent portrait of Edmund Burke had been achieved, and 
Romney and Alderman Boydell were discussing proposals for the 
ill-fated Shakespearean Gallery. 

By this acquisition Mr. Widener possesses five Romney por- 
traits. Of these the earliest is the “William Petrie” of 1777, from 
which we see that our artist had still something to learn as a colorist 
when he settled down in Cavendish Square. Even in the “Misses 
Mordaunt,” painted three years later, the sentiment is a little sim- 
pering and the composition not sufficiently harmonious. But the 
mastery of his brushwork on our canvas is again emphasized if we 
inspect the “Mrs. Blair,” of the same year. For each is marked 
by self-composure, and the sense of line plays round the large wide- 
brimmed hat. Equally decisive in its utterance is the fifth Romney, 
“Captain Cooper,” of 1795. At this stage of his maturity his color 
is pure and limpid, his design free, his brushwork direct and simple. 
Indeed, the whole effect of our canvas is synthetically pleasing in the 
consummation of the pictorial design, and that, after all, is what 
one looks for in any really great picture. 

Lady Arabella was the sister-in-law of the Hon. Diana Sack- 
ville, afterward Viscountess Crosbie and Countess Glandore, whose 
portrait by Reynolds is in the collection of Lord Glenconner. 
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ITALIAN PICTURES AT THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY AND ELSEWHERE: II - BY RICHARD 
OFFNER 


HE small early Sienese Crucifixion’ (Fig. 1) defies all the 
T efforts of connoisseurship to attribute it to any known master. 
Mr. Berenson? suggests an imitator of Ugolino Lorenzetti, 
but I cannot feel satisfied an imitator of a master, whose activity ad- 
mittedly begins ca. 1325, could have painted anything so close to 
Duccio. The picture might more properly be ascribed to an imitator 
of Duccio, particularly as parts of it have been taken directly from 
one of his works. Mary, the two holy women supporting her, the 
Evangelist, the Christ, the old man on the right screening his mouth 
with his hand, derive, in spite of departures and perhaps deliberate 
disguises, from the Crucifixion originally on the back of Duccio’s 
Maesta (1308-1311), and the soldier in the foreground confesses 
close kinship with the figure to the right of Christ in Christ before 
Annas which forms part of the same altarpiece. 

Poor as the gifts of our painter were, he reconceived the action 
and reinterpreted the dramatic emotion. Where he strove inde- 
pendently he achieved exactly what he had hoped for—a heightened 
realism. But it is in the vision of the ultimate realities, of that 
aspect of things from which all human activity derives its sig- 
nificance, that our painter fails. Genius is, in its creative moods, 
penetrated and exalted by the organic necessity of informing its 
materials with this sustained vision. Instead of the spiritual intensity 
and emotional collectedness of Duccio’s composition, we get in- 
creased sensibility. The Evangelist and the women with their 
agonized faces move like wavering shadows about a flickering 
candle, while the body of the Virgin writhes up toward a limp and 
nerveless Christ. 

In spite of the worn and battered surface on which the livid 
greens haunt the corroded flesh, the closeness of our picture to the 
original is evident in the types, the sharp treatment of the folds, the 
fashion of the hands, and the color. The silhouette of Christ’s head, 
moreover, would tend to carry the date toward the thirteenth century. 

To attribute the Crucifixion to Segna or Ugolino would be as 
ingenuous as to deny it to either, and this because their outlines are 


114x 10 inches. : 
2“Essays in the Study of Sienese Painting,” p. 25, note. 
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still so vague. We may be fairly certain, however, that it was painted 
shortly after 1311 by a close, limited, but by no means servile fol- 
lower of Duccio. 

One might hesitate with Mr. Rankin,’ or defy the alternative 
with Herr Suida,” in ascribing the other Crucifixion® (Fig. 2) to 
Giovanni da Milano. The dilemma, however, must be laid before 
the insistence of qualitative testimony. 

It will be necessary to first overcome the shock produced by the 
false psychology of the two terminal figures of the central symmetry, 
the Evangelist and the woman behind the Virgin, in order to prop- 
erly estimate this otherwise delightful picture. 

The lower part of the composition, while conceived in a tra- 
ditionally Florentine manner with the figures establishing a founda- 
tion for the upper portion, swings into a deep festoon that is caught 
up on either side by the symmetrical angels. The ungainly con- 
traction of the horse was felt to be necessary to prevent the break 
of the curve. At the top the cross-bar cuts off the composition and 
more definitely delimits it. The rhythmic distribution of lights 
and darks in the lower group produces the desirable effect of a 
crowd, and the juxtaposition of violently contrasting values, a strong 
emphasis of the important figures. Above, the loftily conceived body 
of Christ, so ingeniously incorporated with the cross, spreads a vast 
isolation about itself against golden stretches of space. It main- 
tains almost absolute symmetry within the living rhythms of its con- 
tours. All the faces are turned up toward the peace-possessed head 
except those of one distraught woman and the swooning Virgin. 
One recognizes in her a deliberate repetition, in position and feature, 
of the figure on the Cross. She, also, shrouded in black, is crucified, 
and the two thus distinguished and isolated are sunk in their divine 
despair amid the wide-eyed mourners and worshippers. 

Our small panel is a lyric, solemnizing the Son’s longing for 
the Mother and the Mother’s fainting for the love of her Son. But 
Giovanni does not reach the depths. He distinguishes himself from 
his older contemporaries by achieving dramatic concentration with- 
out dramatic intensity. 

Almost every one of his peculiarities occurs here. His profiles 
alone betray him. Compare, for example, the woman at the extreme 


1 The Scrip, 1906, p. 15. 
2 Florentinische Maler um die Mitte des 14ten Jahrhunderts, p. 34. 
8 15x11 inches. 
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Fig. 1. Scoot or Duccto: CrucIFIXxION. Fig. 2, GiovANNI DA MILANO: CRUCIFIXION. 
The New York Historical Society, New York City. 
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left with the donors in Giovanni’s lunette at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; or the mask of the St. Francis (with the sunken temple, with 
the peculiar structural conformation about the eye, the prominent 
cheek-bone) with the Magdalen in the Pieta at the Academy in 
Florence, or with the heads of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence in the 
wings of the Ognissanti altarpiece at the Uffizi. The drapery of 
the woman at the extreme left falls like that of the votary on the 
left in The Rejection of Joachim’s Offering at Santa Croce. The 
Virgin is in silhouette and feature the same as She that leans over 
Christ in the Pieta at the National Gallery, Rome. The sharply 
outlined eye of our picture is treated similarly in the same paint- 
ing. There, too, the head of the Crucified, His contours, and the 
angels, are closely related to ours. 

It is to the earlier of two unquestioned works that our Cruci- 
fixion bears the closest affinity. The Pieta of the Florentine Acad- 
emy is dated 1365, and critical consensus has put the Roman picture 
into a period around 1360. Our panel, then, must have been painted 
about that time, and in the maturity of Giovanni’s career, who at 
Taddeo’s death in 1366 was old enough to be entrusted with the 
education of his son Agnolo, and of whom no notice dates later than 
1369. 

The ingeniously designed and cunningly carved little triptych’ 
(Fig. 3) has for some reason altogether escaped the notice of con- 
noisseurs. Almost nothing of the original surface remains; parts 
have been worn to the preparation, only the lips and cheeks bearing 
the final traces of a fading flowerlike color. The under-painting 
and the incised contours determine the character of the picture. 
Some of the modeling in the crucified Christ, in the angel heads, in 
the Catherine, and the St. George (in the right wing) have lingered 
to show how much more volume filled the three compartments when 
they were still intact. In a very small number of the works of the 
period have the panel and the painting been so congruously con- 
ceived. The flat plane of the elegant arabesque which admits three 
openings through it communicates greater fullness to the represen- 
tations. The Virgin in black assumes emphatic dominion over the 
figures about her, the conversion of Paul on the left, and a St. George 
on the right. Two medallions show the figures of the Annunciation 
in half length. 

120% x 18 inches. 
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The artistic personality that betrays itself here is graceful with- 
out strength and charming without beauty. The decorative quality 
of our picture is superficial, and proceeds from the rhythmic dis- 
tribution of mass, and of sensitive articulation from left to right. 
The form is gracile and shallow. The composition of the central 
compartment is in the tradition of such a picture as the Ugolino 
Lorenzetti? in Mrs. Gardner’s collection. The simply carpentered 
thrones are similar and the brocade is similarly drawn and draped 
over them. The silhouette of our Virgin is more like that of Mrs. 
Gardner’s Virgin than any of the many other early Sienese Virgins 
it resembles, with the exception of the Lorenzetti Madonna at Gros- 
seto, where the pattern of the mantle is almost identical with ours. 
The flatness, the figure, the straight edge aslant at the neck of 
the dress of the Virgin, the position of her right hand, the attitude 
of the Christ’s legs, are so much like those of our picture that we 
might assume direct imitation. The way the drapery falls over the 
forehead, the drop of the uncurved line from ear to !a¥, in both 
these Virgins, bears a resemblance to the drapery of Our Lady in the 
Ugolino Lorenzetti polyptych formerly in San Gimignano. The 
Virgin herself had a longer nose in the finished painting and might 
have looked something like her image in the same picture. A more 
nervous and less vigorous temperament, a more fluent and facile 
draughtsman, however, seems to have narrowed the shoulders and 
curved the wrist. 

In spite of differences, our Baptist essentially repeats the spare 
Baptist in Mrs. Gardner’s picture. It is the same figure, of the 
same proportions, with the same gestures, the same scroll. He has 
caught his drapery under his left elbow in the manner of the St. 
Catherine in Ugolino Lorenzetti’s polyptych at Pisa. The sway and 
carriage of the St. Catherine in our picture, her wrist and hand, 
are traced upon a mental pattern modeled after such a figure as the 
St. Lucy in the same polyptych. The angels’ faces, and their heads, 
adorned with tiny tufts of curled hair, are descended from their 
kind in the upright panel by Pietro Lorenzetti at the Academy in 
Siena and reappear in the monumental Fogg Nativity. The straight, 
sharp and shallow folds of the two saints in our picture are like 
those of the figure on the left in the Ugolino Lorenzetti Crucifixion 


1The name is designed to point to the double derivation of an artistic personality 


recovered by the skilful argument and finished scholarship of Mr. Berenson in his “Essays 
in the Study of Sienese Painting.” 
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Fig. 4. Martotro pt Narpo: Two SAINTS. 


Fig. 3. Ucottno LorENZETTI: TRIPTYCH. 
The New York Historical Society, New York City. 
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in the Louvre or those that drape the St. Lucy, St. Apollonia, and 
St. Bartholomew, in the Johnson picture by the same hand. 

The heavy, abundant habit of the Evangelist in the gable is 
a somewhat mannered repetition of the carefully draped Evan- 
gelist in the Louvre Crucifixion. The unconvincing posture and ac- 
coutrements of St. George are reminiscent of the same saint in the 
Pisan panels by Ugolino. The head has the bulge and structure of 
the head of the child in Pietro Lorenzetti’s Virgin at Budapest. The 
silhouette of the Virgin at the foot of the cross in the gable was 
conceived in the same spirit as that of the Annunciate Virgin in the 
Johnson picture. The star-shaped tree in the conversion of Paul 
may be found in the Louvre picture just named. Finally, of all the 
affinities between Mr. Berenson’s Ugolino Lorenzetti and our trip- 
tych, none are so close as the resemblance, amounting almost to 
identity, between the lifted right hand of the Annunciate Virgin and 
of St. Francis in the Johnson shutters, and the right hand of the St. 
Paul in the left leaf of our picture. The similarity of mood and 
of drawing in the two last-named paintings confirms the irresistible 
feeling founded on resemblances to others of Ugolino’s works that 
they are all by the same hand. 

Accepting the greater number of Mr. Berenson’s conclusions, 
it is hard to believe that the Johnson shutters are as early as he 
would date them. In any event, the quantitative elements of evolu- 
tion, the distribution of mass in the central compartment of our trip- 
tych, its physiognomy, seem to aspire toward the period of Lippo 
Vanni’s triptych at SS. Domenico e Sisto, Rome, and the Cola di 
Petruccioli at the Metropolitan Museum. Its style and treatment 
should, however, confine it within the decade from 1340 to 1350. 

Inductive proof has its peculiar tedium, and we too easily lose 
patience with it in our eagerness for conclusions. Still induction is, 
it should be remembered, simply a necessary mode of demonstra- 
tion, and the details enumerated are those which the original intui- 
tion has by a synthetic and instinctive act of consciousness selected 
and drawn into it. 

Like so many pictures at the Historical Society, the two tre- 
foils (Fig. 4) serving originally as gables’ to a small polyptych have 
been going under the most preposterous name. They are here at- 
tributed to Giottino. But the drawing, the facture, the treatment of 


112x 9% inches. 
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the embossed scroll, those features that are seized at the first glance, 
move them up to the era when the Giottesque inspiration was becom- 
ing extinct. Of the approximate date, 1400, there can be no doubt, 
and that once settled no painter then working could have painted 
them except Mariotto di Nardo. In fact, they exhibit all the eccen- 
tricities of his smaller paintings. Elaborate demonstration, then, 
should not be necessary. 

Our half-lengths are most closely related to the saints on the 
frame of Mariotto’s unquestioned altarpiece formerly at the Hatton 
Garden Church in London, of which the central panel representing 
the Coronation bears the date 1408. 

The St. Anthony in this is a somewhat loose and reversed repe- 
tition of the formula rendered in our saint of the same name. The 
figure is elongated, the drawing has less conviction, less delibera- 
tion, and more of the freedom and the habitual ellipsis of maturity. 
The differences between these two figures hold of the altarpiece as 
a whole and our two pinnacles. But the differences are those of 
stages of evolution only, and once considered the similarities estab- 
lish an identity of hand. The bronze-colored flesh, the high bossy 
crowns, the strong cheek-bones, the forked frown, the long eyes, the 
straight square thumbs, the prominent ears, the miniature brush- 
work, occur both in our pictures and on the frame of the Hatton 
Garden altarpiece. 

If the resemblance of our gables to this dated picture sub- 
stantiates my attribution, the degree of their difference ought to fix - 
their date. The variance is fundamental, because it involves a 
change from a firm to a loose sense of form, but it is not so great as 
to put the painting of our gables more than a decade off from the 
Hatton Garden fragments, that is, to about 1400. 


ANTONIO ROSSELLINO’S MADONNA OF THE CAN- 
DELABRA + BY ALLAN MARQUAND 


N the collection of Prince Giovanni del Drago, New York City, 
there is an excellent stucco Madonna set in a contemporary frame 
(Fig. 1). The relief is practically free from the restorer’s brush 

and the frame is in a very good condition. Fraulein Schottmiller 
records a marble relief of the same composition in a street tabernacle 
in the Calle della Pieta, Venice, and several stucco repetitions scat- 
tered throughout Europe. I am not familiar with the marble relief 
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in Venice and cannot now undertake a comprehensive collection of 
the stucco reproductions, but may however assemble a few of them 
and see where they lead us. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, there is a charm- 
ing reproduction of this composition in terra-cotta, No. 7365-61 
(Fig. 2). Unframed it measures 0.71m. high and 0.48m. wide, and 
still retains traces of its original polychromy. Sir J. C. Robinson 
tentatively attributes it to the period and manner of Desiderio da 
Settignano. His remarks are at once appreciative and discrimi- 
nating. He says of it: 

“Of the many Florentine Holy Families of the great epoch perhaps not one 
can be cited as surpassing this in beauty. We have so little remaining of an 
authentic nature by Desiderio that, although the work entirely responds to our 
ideal of the master, it is scarcely justifiable to ascribe it directly to him. On the 
other hand, the numerous Holy Families of Mino da Fiesole, to which, in the 
general style of relievo, it bears some resemblance, are all strongly impressed with 
a certain individualized or typical mannerism of which there is here no trace; 
the simple truthful adherence to most beautiful types of female and childish nature 
have in fact excluded those individual characteristics which, whilst detracting from 
the merit of the work, would nevertheless have probably afforded a clue to its 
authorship. 

“The Virgin, seated on a chair, holds the infant Saviour on her knee; the 
Child is seated, partly draped, and holds a bird in both his hands. In the back- 
ground are two burning candelabra, from which hangs a slender pendent garland 
of fruit and flowers. It is obvious that this terra-cotta is an ancient ‘squeeze’ or 
cast from the original marble relievo; nothing, however, is known of the marble, 
and it has, in all probability, perished.” 

It would be interesting to ascertain how close the resemblance 
is between this terra-cotta and the marble relief in Venice and 
whether it could possibly have been a squeeze or cast from it. In 
all probability we should find many variations, for in the Renais- 
sance period exact reproductions were not in vogue. Variants were 
more common even in such ductile materials as clay, stucco, and 
bronze. Sir Charles Robinson appears to have discerned clearly 
that the terra-cotta Madonna is a derivative from rather than a 
sketch for a marble relief. I am inclined to think also that he has 
not erred greatly in looking to Desiderio as the creator of the com- 
position. The delicacy and refinement of feeling that breathes in the 


terra-cotta certainly indicate his influence. 


A second exemplar of this composition figured in the sale of 
the Gavet Collection in Paris, May 31—June 9, 1897. It was exe- 
cuted in stucco, and set in a modern but well-designed frame (Fig. 3). 
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It here assumes a round-headed form, which gives more freedom 
and space to the composition as a whole. It also brings the Madonna 
and Child into stronger relief and relegates the candelabra to the 
background. The rounding of the upper portion of the composi- 
tion in fact cuts off some details of the candlesticks. The Gavet 
stucco appears to have been an unframed relief, with the angles of 
the base cut away as was the case with many of Luca della Robbia’s 
Madonnas: a slight indication of a fairly early origin for the original 
composition. If we may judge from the reproduction, the Gavet 
Madonna has been repainted and is resplendent with gold and bro- 
cade and bright coloring. Nevertheless, as in the London terra- 
cotta, the delicacy and refinement of the original has not been 
obliterated. The London and Paris examples have this detail in 
common. The sleeves of the Madonna’s robe are edged with fur. 
The experts for the Gavet sale) MM. Mannheim Pere et Fils, at- 
tributed this relief to Mino da Fiesole. However, of the individual 
mannerisms of Mino we can discover here no reminiscence. H., 
0.86m.; w., 0.51m. 


Another stucco example is in the Museum at Berlin, No. 156 
(Fig. 4). It is rectangular in form, measuring 0.825m. x o.5om.; 
and is surrounded by a frame rich in delicate mouldings. The 
upper part of the frame includes a lunette with a scroll-bearing 
angel. Outside the lunette are cornucopias and grape vines. Below 
the central relief the frame is treated as a predella with elliptical 
patterns. The central composition, with the two candelabra, the 
hanging garland, the Madonna with her delicate veil, the draped 
Child holding a bird, repeats every detail of the two preceding 
reliefs. It has many remains of ancient gilding and of polychromy 
subdued and darkened by age. Fraiilein Schottmiller, in the official 
catalogue of the Berlin Museum, classes it with two marble reliefs 
which Dr. Bode had attributed some years ago to an anonymous 
sculptor, whom he named the Master of the Marble Madonnas. 
But one who reads carefully Dr. Bode’s characterization of that 
master in the Jahrbuch der Kénigl. preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1886, 
pp. 29-32, or Dr. Stella Rubinstein’s in ART IN AMERICA, 1919, 
104-110, can soon satisfy himself that the Berlin stucco relief, No. 
156, lacks the essential characteristics of that master. However, the 
attribution is not so far astray, for the Master of the Marble Ma- 
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donnas, like the author of the relief in question, seems to have felt 
the influence of Antonio Rossellino. 


The Del Drago Madonna (Fig. 1) is very nearly a replica of 
the Berlin relief. Some details are missing, like the strings of pearls 
which hang vertically from the candelabra; others are added, like 
the pearls which outline the cross on the nimbus of the Child. But 
in general the compositions are identical in type, pose, draperies, 
entourage, doubtless also in coloring. The Madonna wears the 
canonical blue mantle over a red tunic. Over her head is a white 
veil. The nimbus and candlesticks are gilded. The stucco frame, 
with its multiple ornamented mouldings and its predella-like base, 
is evidently of the same origin as that of the Berlin relief. The outer 
wooden frame appears to be contemporary, but united with the 
relief at a later period. 

With the Bardini sale of 1918 in New York another rectangular 
stucco example of this subject (Cat., No. 356) was sold. It had no 
stucco frame, but was enclosed in a wooden frame. Details and 
coloring as in the Del Drago Madonna. 

Still another example appears in the catalogue of the Galerie 
Sangiorgi, Rome, published a few years ago. It is surrounded by a 
stucco frame with multiple ornamented mouldings. In the back- 
ground of the central relief only a trace remains of the candelabra, 
an indication that the mould from which this cast was made had now 
lost some details. 

In attempting to associate stucchi with the names of great 
masters we should not forget that they are casts or copies, not original 
sketches. Their beauty is of a reflected character, although they 
may be the only survivals of the lost originals. The group which we 
have presented for study may be dissociated from the works of 
the so-called Master of the Marble Madonnas. Here are no smirking 
children, no fanlike hands, no stereotyped parallels in ornament. 
We may also dissociate them from the mannered productions, 
occasionally of great beauty, of Mino da Fiesole. They are, how- 
ever, more closely associated with the works of Antonio Rossellino. 
Is he not the reputed author of the similar compositions known under 
the name of the Madonna of the Garland, of which there are many 
stucco replicas in Berlin, Paris and elsewhere? Or if this comparison 
appears to beg the question, may we not find close enough com- 
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parisons in Rossellino’s authentic works? Are not these candelabra, 
with their hanging garlands of pearls, similar to those which deco- 
rate the pilasters behind the tomb of Jacopo da Portogallo, carved by 
Antonio Rossellino for the church at S. Miniato in 1461? Other 
parallels might be drawn between our stucco and the Madonnas 
of Antonio Rossellino in the Portogallo chapel, in S. Croce, and 
elsewhere. These resemblances are general and vague, but enough 
perhaps to associate these compositions with his work and influence. 
Desiderio da Settignano was a year younger than Antonio, came from 
the same neighborhood, and was brought up in the same artistic 
atmosphere. Both sculptors may have created compositions similar 
in character, but Desiderio had a keener sense of life and gave to 
his productions a more vital as well as a more refined character. 
Hence, in spite of the more living character of the London terra- 
cotta, the evidence at our disposal seems to indicate that Antonio 
Rossellino was the originator of the composition from which all 
these reproductions were derived. 


WALTER SHIRLAW - BY DOROTHEA A. DREIER 


ALTER SHIRLAW was born in Paisley, Scotland, on 
August 6th, 1838. His father was an inventor and maker 
of hand looms, used in the making of Paisley shawls. His 

mother was gifted with a fine and strong sense of color, which 
descended from her to her son. The rich hues in the hanks of wool 
for the looms, among which he was brought up, attracted his child- 
ish fancy, and as he himself tells us, developed his sense of color. 

At the age of three, he was brought to New York, where his 
father took a prominent place in the Scotch colony, but finally set- 
tling in Hoboken, where the scenery and higher elevation appealed 
to him more strongly. The son began to draw at the age of five, 
and every penny given him he spent for pencils and paper. His 
mother was bitterly opposed to this, and was determined that he 
should not disgrace the family by becoming a poor artist, but his 
father encouraged him and helped him from time to time. 

On his way to school each day, he passed the shop of a watch- 
maker, and the engraving on the watch-cases so interested him that 
finally he entered the shop and applied for a position. The owner 
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asked his name, recognized him as the son of one of his friends, and 
told him to come again the next day. Walter went home and in- 
formed his parents that he had left school and obtained a position, 
and though there was strong opposition, the boy finally carried his 
point, and entered the shop as a worker at the age of twelve. So by 
his own volition, he began a career which later led to his life work. 
But he soon found out that what he was learning was not the kind 
of art instruction that he required, and therefore joined a night 
school, with classes in drawing and painting. He also studied art 
as best he could from the daily scenes surrounding him, while still 
at workin the shop. At fourteen he entered the American Bank 
Note Company, and at the age of twenty had a studio, from which 
he sent pictures to the National Academy of Design, which were 
accepted and favorably criticized, and this encouraged him to con- 
tinue his efforts. 

He now began to long for the broadening influences of travel 
and art to be found in the Old World. Finding that this desire was 
deeply rooted in him, in order to make the fulfillment of his wish 
possible, he decided to accept an offer from the Western Bank Note 
Company of Chicago, giving him a good salary and a small interest 
in the business, and with the money thus earned, he went to Europe 
where he remained for seven years and a half. 

He started for Paris in 1870, but the Franco-Prussian War 
changed his plans, and he went to Munich, where he studied under 
Wagner, Rumberg, Kaulbach, Rabb and Lindenschmidt. Here 
his ability was early recognized, a studio provided him, and every 
facility required for the practice of his art. He spent his summers 
among the peasants of Bavaria, varied with travel in other parts 
of Continental Europe. 

In 1877 he returned to New York, where he remained, with 
intervals of travel abroad, for the rest of his life, having a studio at 
No. 3 North Washington Square. An exhibition of his pictures 
created much enthusiasm and he was asked to be one of the in- 
structors of the Art Students League, which had just been started. 
He was also the first President of the Society of American Artists, 
which was organized in June, 1877, by Augustus St. Gaudens, Wyatt 
Eaton and himself, in protest against the methods of the older Acade- 
micians. He was a member of the Water Color Society, the So- 
ciety of Mural Painters, and in 1888 was elected a National 
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Academician. He received medals from Munich, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Atlanta. 

In 1880 he married Miss Florence Manchester, and spent the 
following year in England, making also several later trips abroad. 

When the demand for mural decoration first developed in this 
country, Mr. Shirlaw was asked to decorate the house of Darius 
Ogden Mills. The subject chosen was Peace and Plenty. He was 
later selected to paint the big dome in the Chicago Fair, which was 
destroyed by fire, and did much of the work on the Washington 
Library, in which his eight figures of the Sciences are painted di- 
rectly on the plaster. 

In 1889 he was sent by the United States Government to the 
Crow and Cheyenne Reservations to make drawings of Indian life, 
and wrote an article for the Century upon his experiences there. 
In July, 1909, he went to Spain, and while painting in Madrid in 
December, was taken ill, dying there after three weeks, and was 
buried in the English Cemetery. 

When Shirlaw began he worked more or less from an engraver’s 
standpoint, as is very evident from his very early work, where the 
drawing of detail is most accentuated. The sketches he did were 
very hard in outline and contour and every detail showed. One feels 
he was not so much engrossed with expression as in getting what 
he saw correctly drawn, outlined and painted. By degrees he lost 
that minute way of expressing himself, and plunged more into the 
handling of color; that is, at Munich at the time, the trend of paint- 
ing was to wallow in color, splash it on and then evolve out of its 
tones the object. These were then carried on as the individual per- 
sonally felt, and Walter Shirlaw out of his mass of tone executed 
some fine and well-drawn heads carried to a high finish; such as 
Very Old, a head of an old man with hand on staff, in deep tones 
but well drawn and finished, and Kapellmeister, a musician testing 
his violin. 

But as his love for the actual was still uppermost in his mind 
for finished pictures, they are finely composed and well drawn in 
every detail, defined and executed with the greatest consciousness 
of truth and realism, like Toning the Bell, owned in Chicago, and 
the Sheepshearers, now in the St. Louis Museum. Toning the Bell 
is a study of a man striking the tone in the violin to test the 
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sound of the bell; he is standing before a grey wall, the case of the 
bell being in the background and more in shadow. 

At the same time one sees in these compositions how the pic- 
torial aspect of things came to him through his working in these 
dark or one-sided rooms or courts, where only through cracks and 
side windows the sun would shine, and throw lights and shadows, 
where a keen and intelligent mind could not help but see possibilities 
of great compositions for mural display and enlivenment of effects as 
well as breadth and space. 

His love for life and action is constantly felt through his work, 
when to do geese and birds, he would take them to his studio and 
do such exact drawings and intimate notes that when he finally en- 
countered them in flight his mind could grasp the action and his pic- 
ture would be painted with ease and grace. His drawings of figures 
and sheep and animals also show how indefatigably he worked his 
pencil so that the mind when lost in color could give full sway to 
it. These studies in their truthfulness, poise and exactness speak for 
themselves. After seven years in Munich he returned to New York 
where a demand for mural work was in vogue and where he stepped 
in to fulfil the demand of American art. His figures for such de- 
signs are powerfully and simply drawn and one senses freedom and 
ease predominating in their execution. 

He went to London for a year and continued there to paint in 
low, rich tones. One of his pictures, which has in it his many fine 
qualities, is a figure of a woman in red, sitting in a high back chair 
with a black scarf at which a cat is pulling. 

After his return to New York Mr. Shirlaw’s interest in mural 
work is noticeable and he is constantly doing something that might 
be used as such: sometimes finely executed charcoal drawings, some- 
times small oil designs. His pastels with that idea are more fully 
carried out, for he allowed his color more play in them than in his 
oils. His pictorial side continually became more decorative, and in 
his later work it predominates. 

His feeling for the nude was very decorative and poetic; two 
pastels, The Toadstool, and Spring, show his beauty of conception, 
as well as the oil painting. In the Dancing Lesson one sees the 
Italian influence of landscape, as well as in his Silenus’ Dance, which 
gives the long lines of Italy and its wonderful tonal qualities of 
sky and richness of color. In the former the rich rounded forms 
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are carried out in simpler tones. In Asleep he has kept to a 
low key, and in the Allegro he has given way to a much higher one. 
His nude forms often suggest that he should have been a sculptor, 
but they seem so much a part of the landscape that one is never 
only conscious of the figures, and so the painter’s art proves his field 
after all. Like other painters of his time, Mr. Shirlaw was eventu- 
ally drawn out into the open and in his final work we find many 
fine landscapes done in a broad way. The Quarries was done more 
from a decorative point of view, but shows the high key he used 
when light and atmosphere appealed to him. 

While living in New York, Mr. Shirlaw spent most of his 
summers in Vermont, where he produced many fine sketches in 
deep green and delicately grey tones. His sense of composition 
with figures also becomes apparent. In The Fairy Wand, treated 
in his tonal style, the trees and sky are washed in lightly, scumbled, 
as one says, and coming nearer the foreground the painting is more 
solid, while the resting figure is also scumbled and strength is ac- 
centuated by more solid painting in certain parts of the body to 
show mass, while the dancing figure is fully painted and carried out 
of the gloom by strong lights playing here and there. 

In these last works the pictorial still predominates but is ex- 
pressed in bigger masses of light, color and shade, with enough 
evasive treatment of detail so that one is unconsciously drawn to the 
whole and recognizes therein that quality of beauty that is peculiar 
to the best in art. 

In 1897 Mr. Shirlaw went abroad once more, spending his time 
chiefly in Italy and France. We find him bringing home some 
French scenes, of Brittany, the sand and surf, and the distance of 
ocean. The gradation of the sand and waves into the sea shows his 
grasp of perspective, and his long lines, and space, show his feel- 
ing for the characteristic of France,—long lines, turning in and 
out. His Breton Town, where he depicts a street scene and figures, 
shows his bold treatment of houses, the tone in keeping with the 
sunlight catching the light here and there and repeating itself in 
the sky and clouds, and then striking down to the figures and objects. 
He boldly puts in the color of the clothes the peasants wear, and 
the street is treated too in spots with bold color, the objects har- 
monizing so that the effect as a whole composition is entirely true 
and pleasing. Especially is this seen in his Siena Bath House and 
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Fountain and in the street scene in front of the same. In the 
Dancing Lesson it is the tonal quality that counts most. In the 
Allegro the figures that come down the hillside are in a mass of 
light which is repeated in the hillside and their motion and action 
is full of contagious joyousness. 

The Toning of the Bell was the picture that made his fame 
in America. It received the medal at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876, and is now owned in Chicago. The Sheep- 
shearing in the Bavarian Highlands is a fine specimen of drafts- 
manship and color. It received honorable mention at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900. Of great interest, and executed at the same time, 
are his heads of old people, remarkable for their sound workmanship 
and strong personal insight. Among these may be mentioned Very 
Old, and Kapellmeister. As a mural painter, his feeling for deco- 
ration and line gave him power to carry out his thought with grace 
and balance, the two seeming to go hand in hand with his idea of 
what made a mural unit. His Sciences in the Washington Library 
show great skill, and the handling of the drapery is really masterly. 
His style is individual, his drawing powerful, and through all his 
work the intellectual predominates. He created many decorative 
panels, among them several in pastel and charcoal, and his numer- 
ous designs show how skilfully and decoratively he constructed his 
thoughts on paper and canvas. 

In charcoal he made designs for an allegory of Italy and for 
Longfellow’s Michael Angelo, as well as for numerous unfinished 
studies. He also made illustrations and etchings which enhanced 
his reputation. His water colors are true to nature, and directly 
painted, with great spontaneity and insight into the construction 
of drawing. Of these his views of Cape Ann, Annisquam, the Ca- 
thedral at Siena and other scenes abroad, are striking examples. He 
enjoyed travel, and delighted in making pencil sketches which he 
afterwards colored, and which have a unique charm and fascination 
of their own. Among these were sketches of Milford, Penn., and 
from many parts of Europe; those which he did in Spain especially 
illustrate his methods most perfectly. 

From the rich, dark qualities of tone shown in his earlier work, 
both in figures and landscapes, such as The Faun, In Church, and 
Melody, he gradually evolved lighter and more luminous effects, and 
from these went on to those of a higher key, until at last he struck 
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a note of brilliancy and light, as in the Morning, Bacchanalian, 
and Allegro, which still contain the richness and depth of color to 
be found in nature, without losing sight of the balance which con- 
trols all. If it did not show in line, it showed in color, having the 
two always balanced by a third note which carried the eye out and 
in, thus giving breadth and largeness to his pictures and a great 
sense of repose in spite of action, as seen in his Vermont Quarries. 
Mr. Shirlaw’s sense of rhythm was shown in his fondness for music, 
and he often introduced musical instruments into his pictures. At 
one time he himself played the violin, but an accident to his hand 
prevented further work in that direction. His last days in Spain 
were most fruitful ones, and he left some exquisite sketches of Alge- 
ciras and Granada, Seville and Madrid, where he had planned to 
settle down for a long period of work when he was stricken. 


FEKE’S PORTRAIT OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL SAMUEL 
WALDO - BY LAWRENCE PARK 


HE causes of the oblivion into which Robert Feke and his work 
have fallen are difficult to analyze, but they may perhaps be 
traced to the common practice of attributing to Smibert, Black- 

burn and Copley much of the work of lesser known men—a habit 
born of the unreliability of family tradition, haphazard criticism 
and that ignorance of the fine arts which Americans, alone of all 
civilized peoples, boastfully acknowledge. Of the forty-five por- 
traits by Feke which have thus far been identified by the writer four- 
teen are in public or semi-public institutions, one has not been 
found, and the remainder are more or less removed from public 
sight in the homes of the descendants, direct or collateral, of the 
sitters, and this fact in itself possibly explains why his work is not 
more generally known. While Smibert and Blackburn were both 
foreigners, and neither of Copley’s parents was born on this side 
of the water, Feke’s ancestry, on the other hand, may be traced to 
the earliest settlement of the colonies, so that he is distinctly an 
American both by birth and lineage. Unfortunately we know more 
about his ancestry than about the man himself, neither the date of 
his birth nor death having yet come to light. Interest in his work 
was first aroused, if we except a few earlier sporadic flickers, as 
recently as 1904, when the late Professor Poland of the Art Depart- 
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ment of Brown University read a paper’ upon the subject before the 
Rhode Island Historical Society. This was afterwards printed in 
the proceedings of that society, and it still remains the most complete 
account of the man and his work that we have. Much of Feke’s 
history is wrapped in a hazy atmosphere of tradition and romance, 
but certain data can be verified by public records and contemporary 
statements. We know that his immigrant ancestor was an English- 
man who came to Massachusetts Bay with Governor Winthrop in 
1630 and became one of the first and largest proprietors of Water- 
town, Massachusetts, marrying the widow of one of Governor Win- 
throp’s sons. Later, he moved to Connecticut, whence, being 
estranged from his wife, he returned to Watertown, and there died, 
mentally deranged, in 1662. Annoyed by the strict orders and enact- 
ments of the Dutch in Connecticut, Mrs. Feake (for so her husband 
spelled his name) removed with her five children to Long Island. 
A grandson of this couple, one Robert Feeks, was a Baptist minister 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island, and, marrying Clemence Ludlam, be- 
came the father of the painter. The date of 1705 has been given as 
that of the painter’s birth, but with what authority is not known, 
and Professor Poland thinks it unlikely that he was born earlier as, 
in that year, his father, born in 1683, was but twenty-two years old. 
If we accept Professor Poland’s statement that the Robert Feke 
who in 1729 gave the sum of two pounds sterling towards rebuilding 
a Baptist church in New York is the painter and not his father, this 
is the first date in the painter’s career which can be established. The 
next is 1741, when, according to the inscription on the back of the 
canvas, he finished on 15th of September of that year his excellent 
“conversation” picture showing Isaac Royall of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, with his wife, daughter, sister and wife’s sister. The New- 
port Town Records furnish us with the next date—that of 26th 
September, 1742, when he married in that town Eleanor Cozzens, 
both bride and groom being “of Newport.” Five children were 
born to them, but the name is extinct and Feke’s only descendants 
are from his two daughters, Philadelphia and Sarah. In 1744 we 
find a most illuminating reference to the artist in the “Itinerarium” 
of Alexander Hamilton, who on 16th July visited Feke in his New- 
port studio. His description of the man tallies admirably with 
1 Robert Feke. The Early Newport Portrait Painter, and the Beginnings of Colonial 


Painting. By William Carey Poland.—Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
pp. 73-86. Providence, 1907. 
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the self-portrait that has come down to us.’ In 1745 he was evidently 
still in Newport and in that year painted the signed and dated por- 
trait of the Reverend John Callender, the Baptist minister who had 
united him and his wife in marriage. The portraits of the Willings, 
Plumsteads and Tench Francis were painted in Philadelphia in the 
following year, and in 1748 he was in Boston painting members of 
the Bowdoin, Apthorp, Inman and Oliver families. The last refer- 
ence to him is found in the diary? of John Smith of Philadelphia, 
who, on sth day, 4th month, 1750, records that he and William 
Logan “went to Fewkes the painters & viewed several pieces & faces 
of his painting.” Unfortunately Smith makes no mention of seeing 
Feke himself, so we are left in doubt as to whether he was in evi- 
dence. Tradition says that because of failing health he went to 
Bermuda in 1750 and died soon after, but random search among 
Bermuda records has disclosed nothing to substantiate this. 

As a painter Feke has no superior in this country prior to 1760. 
He was a good draughtsman, and succeeded in producing lifelike 
expressions. In his poses he followed the conventions of his and 
earlier periods, but his subjects are dignified and well placed upon 
the canvas and the painting of the elaborate costumes of satin and 
velvet is convincing. It is evident that some of the flesh tones have 
faded, producing a pallor which did not exist in the pictures as 
originally painted, but the ensemble is attractive and many of his 
works are suffused with a pearly tonality which render them dis- 
tinctive and appealing. The paint is usually thinly applied, and 
the method shows confidence and training. As to how or where this 
training was obtained, we are still unable to say, and in view of the 
fact that Hamilton, after visiting him, states that he had no “teach- 
ing,” information which he probably received directly from Feke 
himself, we must, other evidence lacking, take with a grain of salt 
the traditional story that he had been a prisoner of war in Spain 
and had, while upon parole, studied the works of Spanish painters. 
As he is called a “mariner” in the record of his daughter’s marriage 
in 1767, it is possible that upon his voyages he may have seen exam- 
ples of European art with opportunities for studying them. 


1“ . . . in the afternoon . . . Dr. Moffatt . . . led me a course thro 
the town. He carried me to see one Feake, a painter, the most extraordinary genius ever 
I knew, for he never had any teaching. . . . This man has exactly the phiz of a 
painter, having a long, pale face, sharp nose, large eyes,—with which he looked upon you 
steadfastly,—long, curled black hair, a delicate white hand, and long fingers.” 

2 Vide “Hannah Logan’s Courtship,” edited by Albert Cook Myers; p. 290. Philadelphia, 
1904. The editor gives as the birth and death dates of the painter those of his father, 
the elder Robert. 
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Ropert FEKE: BrRIGADIER-GENERAL SAMUEL WALDO. 
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The most important group of his work may be seen in the 
Walker Art Gallery at Bowdoin College, where five of his portraits 
hang. That of Samuel Waldo, which forms the subject of this 
article, is one of the group, but unfortunately it is not attributed to 
Feke, but is given a tentative attribution to Smibert, to whose work 
it bears neither in palette, pose nor method any resemblance. One 
has only to compare it with Smibert’s full lengths of Sir William 
Pepperell in the Essex Institute at Salem, the Sir Peter Warren in 
the Atheneum at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and the privately 
owned portraits of William Browne and his wife to be convinced 
that Smibert could not have painted the graceful dignified figure of 
Waldo, for successful as Smibert was with busts and half-lengths 
he was never able to master the correct proportions of the full length, 
and his uneasy attempts are distinctly unhappy. 

Samuel Waldo, the subject of this portrait, was a person of great 
wealth and importance in New England in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Born in Boston in 1695 he early in life became a 
merchant in partnership with his cousin Cornelius of the same 
patronymic, and at their warehouse “near the Crown Coffee House,” 
at the lower end of King (now State) Street, Boston, advertised in 
1734 for sale “Best London Market Madeira Wine lately Imported 
hither via St. Kitts: to be sold by the Pipe Hogshead or Quarter 
Cask.” About this time he was chosen by the Proprietors of the 
Muscungus Patent, a very extensive grant of land in the Province of 
Maine, to adjust and settle their claim with the English Govern- 
ment. It is evident that he was a man of much tact and business 
acumen, for so successfully did he handle this delicate mission that 
for his services he secured one-half of the whole patent, amounting 
to 600,000 acres. Subsequently he obtained by purchase two-thirds 
of the remainder, thus becoming the undisputed owner of half a 
million acres which thereafter were known as the Waldo Patent. 
Much of the remainder of his life was devoted to the development 
of this vast tract, but he also found time to enter into politics and 
to shine as a military hero, holding the command of a regiment in 
the siege against Louisburg in 1745, for which service he was made 
a brigadier-general, and four years later was personally praised in 
London by King George the Second. In 1759, while inspecting 
the location for a fort on the Penobscot, he was stricken with apo- 
plexy and fell dead near the present site of Bangor. Although no 
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stigma attached to him as a man of business he was overweening and 
ambitious and as a politician was not overnice in the means used to 
obtain his ends. He lost no opportunity on his frequent visits to 
London to undermine the influence of Governor Belcher and to 
further the appointment of his friend Shirley as Belcher’s successor. 
In this he was eventually successful and we are not surprised to 
learn that Belcher in his correspondence applied to him the horrid , 
epithets of “wretch,” “disconcerted fool,” “dog” and “haughty block- 
head.” 

Feke shows him, on a canvas measuring 96 inches by 59%, as 
a tall, slight, graceful, debonair figure, prominently placed against 
a landscape background showing in the distance across a stretch of 
water a walled settlement which looks much like New York as we 
know it from the earliest engravings. It is, however, probably in- 
tended to represent Louisburg. In the middle distance on the nearer 
shore is a fort in action. Waldo is richly dressed in a golden-brown 
velvet coat and knee breeches, with a long red waistcoat elaborately 
embroidered with gold braid. His powdered wig is tied with a 
black queue bow, his stockings are white, and his low black shoes are 
enlivened with large gold buckles. His dark keen eyes are directed 
to the spectator and his attitude suggests one of alertness and haughty 
elegance. His left hand is held against his hip, while with his right 
he grasps a spy-glass which rests upon a conveniently placed pile 
of rocks. In pose the picture recalls Feke’s portraits of William and 
James Bowdoin hanging in the same gallery and that of Charles 
Apthorp, recently acquired by the Cleveland Museum of Art, and 
although no date or signature has been found on it, it was probably 
painted in 1748, the same year in which these portraits are dated. 
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